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IDA OF TOKENBURGH: 


OR, THE FORCE OF JEALOUSY. 





(Continued.) 


IN the evening Ida went secretly from 
the castle to the tower in which was the 
dungeon, to wait the arrival of her be- 
loved Henry. About midnight she heard 
a noise among the bushes, aid repaired 
to the spot whence it preceded. To- 
kenburg had advanced alone to recon- 
hoitre the number and situation of the 
guards, for as yet no report had reach- 
ed him of what had passed at Kiburg. 
Veen Ida came forward, the count 
kntw her person, but could nui believe 
his eyes. At length she exclaimed 
*Tokenburg!’ and, with a rapturous 
cry of joy, he rushed into her arms.— 
The feelings of Ida stifled her words, 
and Tokenburg, witha kind of violence, 
drew her down the rock without listen- 
ing to what she said. 

‘ Here is Ida, father!’ exclaimed he, 
and gave the trembling maiden into the 
arms of Kirchberg. 

‘ Think, Julia, what must have been the 
transports of these three happy friends ! 

‘Ida now related all that had passed, 
while Tokenburg and her father listen- 
ed eagerly, without interrupting her; 
only the former sometimes clasped her 
his arms, or threw himself on the 








! 


ground and kissed the edge of her gar 
ment.—Her father raised his eyes to 
heaven ; and, when she had ended; 
pressed hertohisbosom. He then left 
her,and walked alone between the rocks. 
After some time he returned. 

‘ Tokenburg,’ said he, with the great- 
est emotion, ¢ Kiburg is a noble minded 
man. Oh! we ought not to gratify 
without restraint our anger and our 
vengeance, because it isin our power: 
Moments may succeed when we shall 
regret the acts in which we once rejoic- 
ed.—What would I not now give and 
do, that my sword had not been stained 
with the blood of the young count Ki- 
burg!’ fi Nn 

‘ When the morning rose, Tokenburg 
proposed to return. ok ; 

‘No, said the aged Kirchberg, ‘ I 
must first go yonder,’ pointing to Ki¢ 
burg.—‘ Return to Kirchberg,’ exclaimé 
ed he to his soldiers. ea 

‘He and Tokenburg; with Ida bés 
tween them, thentook the road to Ki« 
burg, and were admitted by the guard 
at the gate. Ida led her father and he? 
lover intothe garden to the grave of the 
youth they had slain. 

‘ Wait here for me,’ said she, and im4 
mediately hastened intg the castle. 

‘She requested the old count to fols 
low her into the garden, and brought 
him, by a side-walk,to the grave of hig 
son. Kiburg now stood before his tw# 
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most implacable enemies, and trembled. 
‘Lheaged Kirchberg took off his helmet 
and laid it onthe grave. 

‘ Kiburg,’ said he, sinking on his knee, 
‘I have slain your son ; and I here offer 
my grey head to your vengeance. You 
are a truly noble man: you are more 
just than I.’ 

‘ Tokenburg and Ida kneeled on the 
other side before the aged count, who 
looked in silence, first on one and then 
on the other, till at length he extended 
his-hand to Ida, and said, with much 
emotion, ‘I have sworn to thee, Ida, and 
I wilikeep my oath. Vengeance I re- 
nounce.—T el! that to those who have 
slain my son!’ 

‘He now offered to go; but Kirch- 
berg, embraced his knees, exclaimed, 
‘No Kiburg: by heaven! no; here on 
the grave of thy son will I continue: 
no inclemency of the skies shall drive 
me hence till thou hast forgiven me.’ 
He threw himself on the grave, shed- 
ding a torrent of tears. 

‘Kiburg reached out his handto him, 
and said, in a low voice, ‘I forgive thee, 
Kirchberg ; but now let me go; else 
wiit thou force me to love thee.’ 

‘The aged Kirchberg flew to him 
with open arms. Kiburg stood for some 
time doubtful: but at length he met his 
embrace; then tore himself violently 
away, and left him. Aftersome hours 
the reconciliation was complete. 

Oh!’ said both the fathers, ‘had we 
sooner known how sweet forgiveness is, 
we had not shed such bitter tears!’ 
They frequently repeated their embra- 
ces, and at length separated perfect 
friends. 

‘In the evening Kirchberg returned 
home with his daughter and her lover. 
Tokenburg was alone with Ida, who ten- 
derly observed to him that he scarcely 
appeared te be sufficiently sensible ofthe 
magaanimity of the old count Kiburg. 

‘How could it be expected that I 
should be, my Ida!’ exclaimed Token- 
burg. ‘How could I feel, how think of 
any thing but the exalted affection and 
resolution of her who exposed herself 
to death for my sake !—Oh, Ida! now 
I know thy love—now I know thy con- 
stancy }’ 

* Now, for the first time,’ replied Ida, 





: 





with a smile, ‘couldst thou ever doubt 
that 1 loved thee? 

‘I have, indeed, doubted, Ida! for 
how many men have been deceived by 
woman !——But now—now, though an 
angel should descend from heaven, and 
swear , by the awful mysteries of our re- 
ligion, that thou wert false to me, I 
would brand himasaliar. Nay, though 
with my own eyes I should see thee in 
the arms ofanother, I would believe it 
to be hellish inchantment, and not doubt 
thy fidelity.’ 

‘That must thou not, that canst thou 
not; for the least doubt of that kind 
would render me as wretched as thy 
death. Oh, no, Tokenburg, thou canst 
not so reward me! 

‘No, by heavens! no; I now know 
thy heart: I have seen it too open to 
leave even the possibillity of doubt— 
No, Ida, the tranquility of my mind is 
now for ever secured.’ 

Julia here interrupted her friend by 
exclaiming—* Oh, if he could yet 
doubt! if he could yet’—— 

‘Hear, Julia, with patience, the re- 
mainder of her history. 

‘ A few days after the priest joined 
the hands of the two lovers, and biessed 
the bond of their cternal fidelity. 

‘So happy was no man throughout 
Switzerland as count Henry of Token- 
burg when Ida became his in the pre- 
sence of Godand man. With princely 
pomp he led her home to his castle.— 
Aged knights from far and near repair- 
ed to Kirchberg to sce the faithful Ida, 
the affectionate Ida, and accompany the 
retinue which attended her home. 

‘This is she!’ exclaimed they, as 
they rode to Tokenburg ; ‘the constant, 
the courageous Ida; who offered her 
life to rescue her lover.’ 

‘The harpers celebrated the event in | 
their songs, and the name of Ida was 
proclaimed hy fame in all the country 
around. LEvery maiden swore to her 
lover that she would be as faithful to 
him as Ida was to count Henry of To- 
kenburg, and that oath was sufficicnt to 
remove every doubt. 

‘ For eight successive days count To- 
kenburg, celebrated his marriage with 
Ida with sumptuous banquets and tours 
haments, to which all the owners of 
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castles and knights were invited from ajj custom when her lord was absent, she 
for great distance around. But Ida still |} caused the draw-bridge to be jet down, 
by continued to act as she had ever been ac- || and the gates to be bolted. She then 
= customed. She came seldom to the || shut herself up in her husband's cham- 
and feasts and tournaments, and when she || ber, where, while surrounded by his 
Fes did she remained but for a moment; |/arms, she considered herself as not 
» I and instead of her the young countess || wholly separated from him. She kis- 
igh of Kiburg returned the thanks that wore || sed the visor of his helmet, and pressed 
de>. due to the congratulations of the com.- |! his breast-plate to her beating heart. In 
e it pany.—When she appeared ail the ||the same moment she recollected, with 
ubt knights surrounded her, eager to sce so || trembling, the dangers that surrounded 
extraordinary a woman, and were loud |jher Henry, and viewed his arms with 
ou in her praises to each other. Ida noti- || dread and aversion; but again she pres- 
ind ced not their praises, but behaved with || sed them to her breast with tearful eyes, 
thy modest silence and discreet reserve.— || when she reflected that they protected 
nst Count Henry thanked all the saintsthat || her beloved. She then prayed for the 
he was in possession of so amiable and safe return of her husband, and vowed: 
ow excellent a wile. to the holy virgin, that, during his ab- - 
to ‘Ida now passed her days in domes- || sence, she would fast, lay aside all gold 
— tic industry, and tranquil love of her hus- || and silver ornaments, silk, and precious 
is band. She was ever mild, gentle, and || stones, and wear only the habit of a re- 
affectionate ; and the count found cer- |} penting pilgrim. : 
by tain consolation in her love and pru- ‘She now took the pearls out of her. 
yet dence, if any care oppressed his heart, || hair, and the rich silk handkerchief from 
or any obstacles opposed his underta- jj her bosom ; even the golden wedding 
re- kings. When he was absent, the castle- |] ring, which her husband had presented . 
sates were shutand guarded: the draw- || to her as the pledge of his eternal fidel- | 
ied bridge let down, Ida retired to her cham- || ity, she drew from her finger. But 
sed ber, and the castle appeared as ifdesert- || this she laid not up with the others, but 
ed. She scarcely knew the ¢ squire’s || held it in her hand, gazing on it with 
out and attendants of the count ; her hus- || eyes overfowing with tears, while she 
en- band was almost the only man she saw, || read with tenderest emotion the name 
res and by whom she was seen. ‘Tokenburg || of Tokenburg engraven on its inner 
ely left his castle and his beloved Ida but || surface. After some time she went 
_ seldom, and when he parted from her, || with the ring in her hand to the window 
air- tears always started into his eyes. which looked towards Kiburg. Her | 
(lay At the end of a twelvemonth from || anxious eyes wandered over the country | 
the the happy day of marriage, count Henry |; where her husband then was, while a | 
left his castle at the head ofhis warriors, || thousand fears harrassed her mind.— 
as to go to the aid of the old count Kiburg, || Absorbed in thought, she laid the ring | 
int, who had engaged in hostilitics with a || in the window, and sunk intoa chair.— | 
her neighbouring knight. Great was the |j The brilliancy of the gold allured a | 
anxiety of Ida, as this was the first time || raven, which flew to the ring, seized it | 
in. —— pect ae a to repair to the || in its beak, and carried it away. | 
vas artial field; and with earnest tears she ° i 
try besought him, for her sake, to be as care- ine Seer | 
her ful of his safety as might become a va- 
to liant knight. The count embraced her BOASTING OF ANCESTORS. 
[o- tenderly, and promised her that he Hic that boasteth of his ancestors, 
t to —- hot wantonly expose his life, and |! confesseth he has no virtue of his own. | 
prs Pita teers. home as soon as || No other person hath lived for our | 
lo- nde his power, honour; nor ought that to be reputed | 
‘ith _* When he departed, Ida accompanied || ours, whi¢h was long before we had a | 
ure him to a considerable distance, then re- || being: For what advantage can it be to 
of turned pensive and melancholy to the |ja b/ind man, that his parents had good | 
castle, where, according to her usual "| 


eyes? Docs he see one whit the better? 
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For the New-York Weekly Muscum. 


TO EMMA, 


THE fond hopes of realising those 
joys which fancy portrayed to my view, 
the anticipated pleasure that I should 
derive from the conversation of one 
whose faculty it is to charm as well to 
instruct, you tiave almost blighted by 
yourcold and reserved silence ; asilence 
rendered doubly pungent by the uncer- 
tainty of hearing from you again. Had 
you not declared your antipathy to dis- 
simulation by rejecting it in a iover, I 
would imagine that your epistolary mo- 
tive was deception veiled under the 
mask of integrity —But as you cxbibit- 
ed a mind repicte with virtuous princi- 

les, far aifferent is the opinion that I 
entertalu of you. Instead of the deceit- 
ful coquet, in you I behold the sincere 
companion, the faithful friend, the par- 
ticipator of my future plcasures. 

But tell me, Emma, haye you aban- 
doned these romantic ideas of experi- 
¢ncing happiness in the married state? 
has your imagination suggested less 
allurements than it did formerly? if 
$03 then the cause of your remissness 
may be divined. On the one hand 
your fancy represented Elysian groves, 
soft rilling streams, ever pure and 
flourishing delights, which cannot sati- 
ate nor cloy the senses; you could rove 
through the beautiful scenery of the 
Aips, attended by the object of your 
love; you might imagine yourself to 
be Emily seated by the side of her Val- 
ancourt under the shade of their beloy- 
ed tree: but, on the other hand, what 
could it avail when a moment’s reflec- 
tion convinced you, that instead of Ely- 
sian fields, ever grecn and ever flourish- 
ing, where the pure air is eternally 
perfumed by the breath of roses, you 
behold those that are steril, productive 
only of thorns? Instead of enjoying the 
tranquil rilling of the stream, you are 
immersed in the bustle of a vicious city ; 
where you experience no Elysian plea- 
sures, no lasting happiness, no satisfac 
tory joys: the gay and fashionable cir- 
cles you need notcourt; for what do 
you receive there that is capable of im- 
patting pure pleasures? Ah my Emma! 


_ 





——— 
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j omitting their frivolous chit chat, what 


felicity can be mutually enjoyed when 
deception is the representative of love, 
Instead of ascending the Alpian’s dan. 
gerous steep, accompanied by a beloved 
youth, or hearing the impassioned love 
of Valancourt, you recolicct that your 
name is Emma, and surprised you find 
yourself in the rocking chair, lost and 
absorbed in such reflections as these, 
then the soul desires to sigh its tender 
sorrows in unison with another: it 
courts “the hoary mountain, the aged 
forest, the solitary lake, and the torrent 
falling over the rock.” So i was my 
opinion, Emma, that influenced as you 
were in some measure by romantic 
idvas, you endeavoured to acquire 
happiness in the conjugal state, sup- 
posing that wedlock’s mysterics im- 
parted 


s¢ All that enchantment had told ;” 


but when reason whispered that your 
hopes were fallacious, you then relin- 
guished your pursuit, leaving me ina 
state of almost hopeless despondency. 
But, Emma, although in your opinion 
I may appear to possess a share of yan- 
ity in declaring that I am endowed with 
qualifications requisite to make you hap- 
pv, yct (believe me) I aspire not to the 
summit of perfection. Iam conscious 
that your good sense never could expect 
it, much less require what you could not 
obtain. The brightest Star that ever 
glimmered in the heavenly vault, the 
Moon,whose trembling beams illumines 
the dark hours of night, and even the 
lustre of the Sun,have been often obscur- 
ed by the floating cloud. By this I would 
infer, that a man of the most virtuous 
principles may sometimes commit a_ 
fault which being attributed to the in- 
firmities of human nature, passes away 
like the dark cloud at the end of an 
autumnal storm, and presents his future 
actions as objects of redoubled lustre. 


I remain your's sincerely, 


CeLess, 





An answer will be very accefitable on 
Saturday next, 
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FASHION AND TASTE. 

AS these cotemporaries are almost 
equally acknowledged by the fairest: 
yotaries of vanity and pleasure, I shall, 
for the instruction of the lovely and 
rational part of the attractive sex, en- 
deavor to describe their different attri- 
butes, : 

Fashion is the offspring of caprice, 
and of a fantastical appearance. Its 
nurse was the Cameleon ; air-nourished, 
aud perpetually changing, Cherished 
into strength, it sought the busy scenes 
of caliantry and fancy. Its first resting 
place was amidst the false ringlets of 
the Gallic coquette. For a time it pre- 
sided among the Athenian women, 
laughing philosophy to scorn. Some- 
times it visited the temple of Roman 
gallantry, while Roman hardihood bow- 
ed before its altar. It has been known 
to rule the destiny of Gallic monarchs ; 
to revel in the huge ruff and stiffened 
deformity of the vain English Elizabeth; 
and even stamped the passport to pre- 
ferment, during the reign of the second 
Charles, in the then licentious court of 
Britain. 

Fashion patronized the savage Hot- 
tentots in their disgusting decorations; 
cramped the fine feet of the Chinese ; 
and revelled in the shadow of their 
half closed eyelids, Fashion commend- 
ed the prim coquettes of Vandyke, and 
the voluptuous forms, the languishing 
eyes of the canvas-breathing sensualiste. 

Fashion is decked with flowers, fea- 
thers, tinsels, jeweis, beads, and al] the 
garish profusion of degenerated fancy. 

It makes idiots of its yotaries; and 
yet we sometimes sce the wisest govern- 
ed by its influen¢e. 

Taste is a mild, a beauteous female of | 
Grecian extraction, simple but elegant- 
ly adorned. Her brows are crowned 
with a profusion of Heaven’s gifts ; and 
her flight never extends beyond the 
boundaries of nature, It was originally 
her office to fold the drapery of her na- 
tive vestments, and to braid the glossy 
tresses of Circassian virgins; she pre- 
sided over the poety of Sappho: she as- 








sisted in the sculpture of the Medicean 


Venus ; gave the warm glow to.the pen- 
cil of Claude de Lorraine; grouped the 
figures ofa Michael Angelo: and blend- 
ed the colors which immortalized the 
breathing pencil ofa Titian. It was her’s 
to illumine the mind of the British 
Reynolds; as it will be her office to 
consecrate his memory. Taste, though 
deprived of the power she once held 
over the minds of enlightened mortals, 
still asserts her empire in the —_ 
and manners of the discriminaling lew. 


_s-— 
SOLITUDE. 


Mapa DE Sraet considered it a6 
a vulgar error, to suppose that freedom 
and comfort could be enjoyed at court 
or in public, where even the minute ac- 
tions of our lives are observed, where 
our sentiments must be regulated by 
the circumstances of those aroune us, 
where every persom assumes the right 
of scrutinizing our character, and where 
we never have the smallest enjoyment 
of ourselves. The enjoyment of one’s 
self (says she) can only be found in soli- 
tude. It was within the walls of the 
Bastile, that I first became acquainted 
with myself. 

——— 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Tuts great General, observing a sol- 
dier leaning pensiyely on the butt. 
end of his muskeép just after victory 
had declared itself in favour of the 
British arms at the batile of Blenheim, ° 
accosted him thus, “ Why so pensive, 
my friend, after so glorious a victory 2?” 
* Tt may be glorious,” replied the brave 
Briton, “ but Iam thinking, that ad/ the 
human blood I have sfilt this day, has — 
only earned me four-pence ! To the 
credit of humanity be it spoken, that | 
the Duke, turning aside, a tear was ob- 
served to fall from his cheek. 


— > -- 


HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. | 
EARLY in the last century, John | 
Gunn, a noted highland robber, infested | 
Inverness-shire, and committed his dep- 
redations up to the walls of the capital. | 
The pay of the garrison was at that time | 
transmitted in specie, under a small es- 
cort. The officer who once command | 
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ed it, having lost his way, was unexpect- 
edly obliged to sleep ina miserable inn. 
While eating his supper, he was joined 
by a highlander, who, on invitation, ac- 
cepted, but seemingly with reluctance, 
a portion of his fare. The officer part- 
ly imparted his business, and the fears 
he entertained of John Gunn; and dis- 


_. covering that his guest was well ac- 


quainted with the country, requested 


by his company on the following morning. 


The highlander paused for a moment, 


_. but complied. As they passed a solita- 
_ ty glen, the discourse naturally return- 
— ed to Jobn Gunn. 


“ Would you like to 
see him?” saidthe guide—and without 


_ ‘Wailing an answer, ke gave a loud whis- 
_ tle, when they were instantly surround- 

_ ed by a large body of highlanders, all 
- completely armed. Stranger,” said the 


guide, “I am John Guon !—you feared 
me, and not without reason—I came to 
the inn last night, for the express pur- 


pose of learning your route and easing 
you of your charge—but you confided 


in me, and I am not capable of betray- 
ing a trust—I have convinced you that 
you are in my power ; but I dismiss you 
unplundered and uninjured.” He then 
gave him directions for his journey, and 
disappeared with his followers. 


to 


An Irishman, sony¢ years ago, attend- 
ing the University of Edinburg, waited 
upon one of the most celebrated teach- 


_ ers of the German flute, desiring to know 
on what terms he would give him a few 


lessons : the flute-player informed him, 


that he generally charged two guineas 


for the frst month, and one guinea for 
the second month ! “ Then, by my soul,” 
replied the cunning Hibernian, “ 1’ll 


- eome the second month !’’ 


- oe 


EPIGRAM. 
Frem the German of Lessing. 


ADAM awhile in Paradise 
Enjoyed his novel life. 

Jove caught him napping; in a trice 
His rib was made a wife. 


Poor father.Adam, what a guest ! 
This most unlucky dose, 

Made the first minutes of thy rest 
The last of thy repase. 








PROVERBS, 
RELATING TO HEALTH, DIET, &c. 


Children and Chicken, must always 
be picking. 

Old young, and old long. 

An old Physician, a young Lawyer. 

A good Surgeon, must have ag 
Eagle’s eye, a Lion’s heart, and a Lady’s 
hand. ; 

Butter, is gold in the morning, sil- 
ver at noon, lead at night. 

After Cheese, comes nothing. 


Cheese it is a peevish elf; 
It digests all things but itself. 


Go to bed with the Lamb, and rise 
with the Lark. 

The best Physicians are, Dr. Diet, 
Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman. 


—_ = 


\% ~~ 
Vilorasiy. 
aR ps) pie ies pte be ob pha te 

WERE angels to look into the ways 
of men, and give in their Catalogue 
of worthies, how different would it be 
from that which any of our own species 
would draw up! We are dazzled with 
the splendor of titles, the ostentation 
of learning, the noise of victories: They, 
on the contrary, see the Philosopher in 
the cottage, who possesses his soul in 
patience and thankfulness, under the 
pressures of what little minds call po- 
vertyanddistress, The evening’s walk 
of a wise man is more illustrious in their 
sight, than the march of a General at 
the head of an hundred thousand men. 
A contemplation of God’s works, a gen- 
crous concern for the good of mankind, 
and unfeigned exercise of humility, only 
denominate men great and glorious. 

—~<p-—— 

There are a great many miseries, 
which nothing but death can give relief 
to. This puts an end tothe sorrows of 
the afflicted and oppressed : It sets the 
prisoner at liberty ; it dries up the tears 
of the widow and fatherless; it eases 
the complaints of the hungry and na- 
ked; it tames the proudest tyrants and 
puts an end to allour labours : And the 
contemplation of it supports men under 
their present adversities, especially 
when they havea prospect of a better 











H life after this. 
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OLD SIMON. 
IN his crazy arm chair, on the downhill oflife, 
Old Simon satcalm and resign’d; 
He had outliv’d his friends, he had buried his 
wife 
Old Simon was lame, deaf and blind. 
But the Being of Love, who still tempers the 
blast 
With devotion had sweeten’d his mind ; 
Her gay smiles, o’er his wrinkles, contentment 
had cast, 
Aud cheer’d him, tho’ lame, deaf and blind. 


His misfortunes, his woes, could you hear him 
relate, 
Insisting they all were degign’d 
To reclaim him from ill, or some bliss to create 
You'd !ong to be lame, deaf and blind. 


When I learn, says Old Simon, that topics of 
state, 
Inflame each political chief; 
That they back-bite, snarl, slander, in noisy 
debate, 
Old Simon’s content to be deaf. 


When fashion, thattempter, than the serpent 
more sly, 
To folly Eve’s daughters inclin’d ; 
With scarce a fig-leai, they obtrude on the eye, 
Old Simon’s content to be blind. 


When battles’ fell trumpets so frequently sound 
And blood marks our annals with shame, 
When abroad, war and murder, are raging 

around, 
At home, I’m content to be lame. 
Thus this worthy old man, by contentment and 
rayer 
To the iils of his life was resign’d ; 
And in ry he exclaim’d, as he sunk in his 
chair, 
What bliss ! to be lame, deaf and blind. 


With chaplets of joy, in the regions above, 
His temples the angels entwin’d ; 
Old Simon there blesses the Being of Love, 
Who, here, made him lame, deaf, and blind. 
— +c 


NUPTIAL RAPARTEE. 


CHARLES to the altar led the lovel 
Then to her father’s house returned fore 2 . 
Where to convey them on their wedding tour 
Already stood a laundaulet and four. , 
When, lo! the gathering showers at once de- 
scend 
sae staring on cloud, and warring winds con- 
nd. 
This moves him not, but in his hands his bri 
Then seats himself enraptured by he ue: si 
And thus to cheer the fair, he thus begun, 
hope we soon shall have a Zittle syn :” 
— she to whom the weather fave no pain, 
Vho heeded not the clouds or pattering rain, 


HOPE. 


CEASE, my heart, ah ! cease complaining, 
Let not grief corrode my breast ; 

All my cares to heaven resigning, 
Be my sorrows lull’d to rest. 


See yon morning star that rises, 
Leading on the orb of day; 

So my bosom recognises 
Hope’s serene, effulgent ray. 


Come sweet Hope, the mourner’s treasure, 
Haste, return, celestial guest ; 
Again illume, with heavenly pleasure, 
A bosom long with grief oppress’d. 
So, when life’s last drama closes, 
And its brightest scenes decay, 
Hope’s fair hand shail scatter roses, 
O’er my path to realms of day. 


—s +c 
From the New-Hampshire Patriot. 


CHARITY. 


WHEN the virtues assembled in council res- 
plendent, 
To find where the sceptre and crown should 
repose, 
On the bright order’d throne robed with 
honors transcendent, 
The blest spirit, chaaiTy, empress arose. 


On her brow, by the genius of Friendship en- 
twined, at | 
Hung chaplets of laurel and evergreen gems, — 
On her en 8 lined with olive, the dove glad 
reclined, 
And drank the soft dews from felicity’s 
stream. 


Mild as zephyrs that lullon the rosebud ex- 
panding, 
And sweet as the eglantine’s morning per- 
fumes, 
With an azure divine, from the temple des- 
cending, 
She spoke—and again all humanity blooms. 


O’er the dark mazy pathway of fortune be- 
nighted, 
Her crown spreads a ray the lone stranger to 
cheer, 
And the wo-moved sigh of pale age is requited 
With life-cheering tokens of friendship sincere. 


Where the tear damps the hues of the sad 
orphan flower, 
No haven to shelter—na kindred to save, 
From the sources of light, her benevolent 
power, 
Enriches the bosom, and joys to relieve. 


| 

Where the cypress and willow in emblem of | 

mourning, 

Curl light round the urn as the friend, lean- 
ing weeps, 

In the lays of her love, o’er the grave early | 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 
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DURING last week, we noticed accounts of 
very severe lightning and gusts of winds deing 
great damage in different parts of the country. 
Here, on Friday the 17th inst. Messrs. William 
Janeway, James Bruce, Thomas M. Prowitt, 
and Mr. Fash, were all drowned by the upset- 
ing of a small sloop in a thunder storm, in tlie 
Bay, whither they had gone on a fishing party. 

A Mr. Spencer, aged 28 years, the same ai- 
ternoon in a Elizabeth-town ferry boat, was 
killed by lightning ; his cloaths taking fire at 
the sametime. ‘The other passengers were 
all deprived of their senses, but recovered. 
The boat was but little injured. 

The same day, a child of Mr. John Davis, 
about seven years of age, was found in the 
—_ in front of Mr. Coles’ flour store, White- 
- On Sunday, the Coroner was called to view 
the body of Mr. John Stevenson, aged 24, a 
native of New-Jersey, who was knocked over- 
board by the jibing of the boom. He had been 
on a party of pleasure. 

The same day, a Frenchman by the name 
of John Babtis Raboin, aged 38, in a fit of in- 
sanity cut and mangled a coloured woman he 
had been in the habit of staying with, and im- 
mediately afterwards threw himself into the 
Privy : while in the act of taking him out, he 
cut and mangled himselt so that he died in a 
few hours. 

Disastrous accounts of taking, burning and 
destroying vessels, houses, &c. by the enemy 
have come to hand this week from various 
quarters, as well on the Eastern as on the 
Southern coast. In the Chesapeake, they ap- 

ar to have blockaded com. Barney’s flotilla 
in a branch or creek of the Patuxet river—and 
have committed great destruction by means of 
their barges, at several Tobacco warehouses, 
at some villages on the river, it is said not 
more than fifty miles from the city of Wash- 
ington. Fourteen hundred, and some say 
four thousand, hogshead of Tobacco, have been 
barnt at Nottingham and elsewhere. In this 
destruction of property it seems they met with 
but little opposition, as the inhabitants were 
quite unprepared and mostly without arms. 

From the Delaware, we have similar ac- 
counts of barges lately gone up the bay, hav- 
mg made great havoc among the shallops. 

On the 15th, inst: the enemy, by means of 
their barges, went into a place called Ware- 
ham, not far from New-Bedford, and burnt 
12 or 13 sail of vessels; They set fire to a 
factory and left it, after which the people col- 





lected and put it out; which it is said they 
did to some of the above vessels. 

On Monday last the 2ist inst. the U. States 
frigate Guerriere, rating 44 guns, was launch: 
ed without impediment or accident, at Ken- 
sington in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia; 
amidst the hearty cheers of (it is supposed) 
more than 20,00U persons, assembled to wit 
ness the occasion. 

A Cartel has arriyed at Boston from Halifax; 
it is ssid, with despatches for Government.— 
This vessel it is also said brings information 
from England, that Commissioners had been 
appointed to meet ours at Gottenburg—and, 
b that 15,000 of the English army was about bes 
ing transported from Bourdeaux, under Gen, 
Picton, for some part of the American coast; 
and that 12,000 Spanisrds were also about em- 
barking for the Floridas or Louisiana. 

The American privateer Gen. Armstrong; 
lately arrived at Dunkirk, with some English 
prisoners on board, it is said, was seized by 
the inhabitants—the captain and crew cast in- 
to prison, and the English prisoners released; 
—The above was brought to Halifax, by a 
Packet in 22 days from Falmouth with papers 
from Londen of May 14. . 

A treaty of alliance for 20 years between 
England, Austria, Russia and Prussia, was 
signed the 25th of April. 
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MARRIED. 

By the rev. Mr. John Williams, capt. John, 
Mason Ferrier, to Miss L. Garniss, both of: 
this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Mathews, Mr. Jeromus 
V. D. B. Vandoren, of Brunswick (N. J.) 
Miss Catharine Slover, daughter of William 
A. Slover, merchant of this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Phebus, Mr. Samucl Rich- 
ards, Junr. to Miss Lucy Goodrich, both of 
this city. ; 

At Stonington, Mr. Oliver Cubb, merchant 
of this city, to Miss Emma Rhodes, daughter 
of Paul Rhodes, esqr. 

By the rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. Leigh War- 
ing, of England, to Miss Caroline Placide, of 
this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Johnston, Mr. Charles War- 
dell, merchant, to Miss Ann Bool, daughter 
capt. Boo), all of this city. 


OPitrsary. 
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DIED. 

Mrs. Phillis Bridges, wife of Mr. William 
Bridges, City Surveyor. 

Henry Hone, aged 17 years, son of Mr. 
Samuel Hone. 
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At Hartford, (Con.) Mr. Thomas Merrily 
aged 109 vears and 6 months 
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